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Amid 
festivity, 
the virus | 
spread 
silently 


Couple who visited 
the nursing home at 
center of outbreak 
note red flags missed. 


By RICHARD READ 


KIRKLAND, Wash. — 
Feeling festive, Pat Mc- 
Cauley looked around the 
crowd as she accompanied a 
dear friend into a Mardi 
Gras party at his nursing 
home. 

A jazz band played 
“When the Saints Go March- 
ing In” while a woman on 
staff wearing a masquerade 
mask strutted to the music, 
took photographs and han- 
ded out plates of Cajun sau- 
sage and rice. 

Many residents wore jest- 
er hats that some had made 
the previous week. 

It was Ash Wednesday, 
Feb. 26, and a man from a lo- 
cal parish had anointed 
some patients with ash. 

McCauley was happy to 
see her friend and more than 
30 other residents taking a 
break from their medical 
woes, although one thing 
struck her as odd: In the 
hallways, many staffers wore 
surgical masks. 

Nobody knew it yet — 
though plenty of clues ex- 
isted — but there was an un- 
invited guest at the party: 
the novel coronavirus. 

It had been there at least 
a week, silently spreading 
among the 120 residents, 180 
staffers and multitudes of 
visitors. 

Three days after the 

[See Kirkland, A8] 


MORE 
COVERAGE 


European travel 
ban gets expanded 
Trump advises Ameri- 
cans to avoid flying and 


reveals that his virus test 
was negative. NATION, A7 


School closures 
will test parents 
Children will require day 
care and an explanation 


of guidelines for the co- 
ronavirus. CALIFORNIA, B1 


Even Swiss Guard 
has no answers 
Protectors patrolling the 
Vatican can’t prevent 


COVID-19 from creeping 
inside its walls. WORLD, A4 


Horses race, but 
stands are empty 
Santa Anita Park held a 
race day without its fans, 


a precaution in caution- 
ary times. SPORTS, D1 
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Luis SINCO Los Angeles Times 


A WOMAN PICKS up her luggage Thursday at Long Beach Airport. As the coronavirus spreads through 
the Southland, many schools have been closed, sporting events canceled, and grocery shelves picked clean. 


Uncertainty returns, and 
we'll get through it again 


This, too, shall pass. That’s what we need to remind ourselves. 


STEVE LOPEZ 


We’re certainly not 
unfamiliar with disrup- 


tionin California, where j 


the persistent threat of 
earthquakes, drought, 
flooding and wildfires 
looms in our conscious- 
ness. 

But we’ve learned 
how to cope with all of 


that, more or less. We bolt houses, 
ration water, clear brush and exert at 
least a small measure of control over 


our fates. 
The virus is different. 


In Los Angeles, where horror 
movies are made, this one has come 
to life. It’s a stalker, a prowler lurking 
in the yard, a potential serial killer. A 
threat to one and all, though how big 


of one we can’t say. 


There’s so much we don’t know, 
which means all we can do is exercise 


extreme caution. Schools are closed, 


sporting events have been canceled, 
[See Lopez, A9] 


employees are 


BRIAN VAN DER BRUG Los Angeles Times 


THE APPLE STORE at Westfield Topanga is mostly empty — save 
for a few employees — Saturday afternoon in Canoga Park. 


Angelenos ‘waking up to a new reality’ 


A pall thins crowds — 
except those buying 
liquor, pot or guns. 


By JAMES RAINEY, 
LOUIS SAHAGUN 
AND ANDREW J. CAMPA 


Like untold multitudes 
who came before her, Giulia 
Ragusa eyed the handprints 
of Marilyn Monroe set in 
concrete in front of the land- 


mark TCL Chinese Theater 
in Hollywood. Ragusa got 
down on her knees and 
thrust her palms right where 
the film siren once did. “I’m 
not afraid!” she declared. 
“Tm young and strong!” 

Unlike the multitudes 
who came before her, the 27- 
year-old from San Francisco 
then implored her friend, 
“Get the hand sanitizer out 
of my backpack, please.” 

In measures big and 
small, Angelenos and visi- 
tors from afar sounded 


notes of anxiety, hope and 
some fear as they settled 
into the first full day of an of- 
ficial national coronavirus 
emergency. 

Parents stocked up on 
arts and crafts supplies, 
knowing their children 
would be home from school 
for weeks. Families sought 
out the damp beauty of the 
Huntington Gardens in San 
Marino and the boardwalk 
in Santa Monica. Couples 
packed liquor stores and pot 
shops to, as one Highland 


Park customer put it, “take 
the edge off all this crazi- 
ness.” And people lined up to 
buy guns — fearing that to- 
day’s public health emer- 
gency might turn into to- 


morrow’s’ broader civil 
breakdown. 
For every person shelter- 


ing quietly at home, there 
were others still fighting for 
supplies as they entered 
what felt like it could be a 
long siege. A Highland Park 
man said his roommate had 

[See Crowds, A9] 


Regardless of the 
outcome, he shaped 
the policy contours of 
this Democratic race. 


By MELANIE MASON 


After two weeks of puni- 
shing losses, Bernie Sand- 
ers, stone-faced and somber, 
declared a triumph of sorts. 

“Poll after poll, including 
exit polls, show that a strong 
majority of the American 
people support our prog- 
ressive agenda,” the Ver- 
mont senator said. It was 
proof, he said, that “our 
campaign has won the ideo- 
logical debate.” 

Declaring moral victory 


EET ELECTION 2020 EEE 


Has Sanders won the ideological battle? 


is a familiar fallback for can- 
didates whose chances for 
actual victory have greatly 
diminished. 

Sanders, however, has 
had uncommon influence in 
Democratic policy debates 
over the course of his two 
presidential campaigns by 
redefining what could be 
considered politically realis- 
tic. 

With his path to the 
nomination increasingly 
tenuous, Sanders has sig- 
naled he wants the Demo- 
cratic debate on Sunday, his 
first one-on-one face-off 
with former Vice President 
Joe Biden, to be a battle of 
ideas. He hopes to recapture 
the momentum by winning 
on the merits of an agenda 
that includes his calls for 


free college tuition and rais- 
ing the minimum wage. 

Those have been em- 
braced, to varying degrees, 
by state and local govern- 
ments, corporations and ri- 
val politicians. His signature 
policy, “Medicare for all,” be- 
came the healthcare yard- 
stick against which all his 
opponents were measured. 
Newly prominent activists 
on climate change cite his 
presidential bids as inspira- 
tion. 

“He’s brought a bunch of 
ideas that have been mar- 
ginal — at least within the 
American mainstream — 
fully into the conversation, 
and at least a majority of 
Democrats in exit polls say 
they support them,” said 

[See Sanders, A12] 


JEFF KOWALSKY AFP/Getty Images 
BERNIE SANDERS hopes to rebound on Sunday by 
winning his first head-to-head debate with Joe Biden 
on the merits of policies like “Medicare for all.” 
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Switch 
in face 
gear IS 
now a 
Worry 


Healthcare workers 
say they’re at greater 
risk going from 
respirator masks to 
looser surgical ones. 


By EMILY 
BAUMGAERTNER AND 
SOUMYA KARLAMANGLA 


Federal officials have be- 
gun urging healthcare work- 
ers to switch from respirator 
face masks to looser surgical 
ones, a move that is raising 
alarms among doctors and 
nurses who say they will now 
be less protected when 
treating highly infectious co- 
ronavirus patients. 

The abrupt guideline 
change announced Tuesday 
by the federal Centers for 
Disease Control and Preven- 
tion is meant to alleviate a 
looming shortage of safety 
gear. But some healthcare 
workers fear they will be put 
at greater risk of contracting 
the virus, which in turn in- 
creases their chances of 
spreading the disease 
among patients and other 
workers. 

The emerging problem of 
the quality and quantity of 
protective gear is the latest 
challenge facing the country 
as the number of infected 
people is expected to grow 
rapidly in coming weeks. 

“Our most exposed work- 
ers in the world right now to 
this virus are frontline 
healthcare workers,” said 
Dr. Mike Ryan, chief of the 
health emergencies pro- 
gram at the World Health 
Organization. 

Globally, shortages could 
bring the “moral hazard” of 
health workers who have to 
treat COVID-19 patients 
without the proper protec- 
tive gear, he said. 

“Would you like to be that 
health worker? Would you 
like to be a doctor or a nurse 
having to treat a patient 
knowing full well that you 
are not protected? That’s an 
awful dilemma that no 
health worker, no health 
worker in the world, should 
have to face,” he said. 

Before this week, U.S. 
health officials had recom- 
mended that doctors and 
nurses treating suspected or 
confirmed coronavirus pa- 
tients wear N95 respirator 
masks, which are designed 
to filter out about 95% of 
small airborne particles. But 
officials are now limiting 
their use in order to stretcha 
national stockpile that con- 
tains only about 1% of the 
masks that experts predict 

[See Masks, A11] 


Teachers union 
throws support 
behind Biden 


National Education 
Assn.’s endorsement 
helps bolster former 
vice president’s bid to 
represent Democrats 
against Trump in No- 
vember. NATION, A13 


The rise of TV’s 
Latina geniuses 
New shows portray the 
kind of brilliant young 
lead that had long been 
missing on screen. 
CALENDAR, Ei 


Weather 
Some showers. 
L.A. Basin: 62/53. B10 
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